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scholarly reviews, the odium scholasticum refusing to be drowned even by 
war's alarums. The bitterest hater of Germany cannot but pay his tribute 
of amazement to the manner in which the German scholarly machine kept 
grinding on, regardless of the fact that sky and solid earth were crashing 
above and beneath it. 

The volumes themselves are, however, disappointing. Their title-pages 
seem to promise something for which we have long been looking, a fresh 
treatment of the constitutional evolution of the Roman Empire. That 
promise is not redeemed. The first volume is simply an incomplete summary 
of the familiar views of Mommsen regarding the Augustan Principate. The 
author vaunts himself a heretic and proclaims his liberation from the yoke 
of the master's authority. But his dissent is confined practically to one 
point. He fastens upon the passage in the Siaatsrecht (IP, 842-44) in which 
Mommsen sets forth the doctrine that both the army and the Senate had 
a constitutional right to set up an emperor; and urges the more sensible view 
that legally a Princeps received his authority from the Senate and that the 
military acclamation, however influential in actuality, had no constitutional 
force until confirmed by decree of the Senate and people. The two volumes 
together are nothing but a polemic in support of this thesis. With true 
German thoroughness all the evidence upon the question is assembled, 
quoted, and discussed. In portentous German periods the inevitable con- 
clusion — whose accuracy common sense must recognize as soon as it is 
stated — is ponderously set forth again and again. The really valuable part 
of the work is the collection of materials in the second volume, and the last 
chapter in the same volume, in which certain obscure survivals in the third 
century of characteristic features of the Augustan Principate are noted. 
The constitutional theory that the Princeps derives his authority from the 
Senate disappears, according to Schulz, with the accession of Carus in 282, 
not with that of Diocletian in 284. 

Donald McFayden 

University of Nebraska 



Vergil. A Biography. By Tenney Frank. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. vi+200. 

Professor Frank's absorption for many years in the social and economic 
history of Rome indicates what we may expect and welcome in his recent 
sallies into the field of literary interpretation and of literary history. He 
is manifestly engaged in the task of relating the literature of the pre-Augustan 
and Augustan periods to the social, political, and intellectual environment 
of the age from which it came. By careful study of the contacts, personal, 
social, and political, of various individuals he has often been able to deepen 
or clarify our knowledge of the developments in the first century b.c. In 
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large terms the result may be described as emphasizing the purely Roman 
or Italian factors and serving as a perhaps desirable antidote to prevalent 
views of Greek and particularly Hellenistic influence, the importance of which 
Mr. Frank fully recognizes. In this remedial process the antidote may be 
too severe a dose but the corrective is often sanely applied. 

Sound judgment and historical knowledge lead the author in his first 
chapter to a discriminating dismissal of various theories of Vergil's racial 
origin and to a proper estimate of the significance of biographical details 
such as the report that his father was a potter. 

Subsequent chapters are based on the poems of the Vergilian Appendix. 
The author evidently thinks that the authenticity of most of these poems 
may now be granted and proceeds on this basis. The book, therefore, may 
fairly be considered as addressed to the lay reader, not the scholar, and the 
interest of the scholar is rather in the assumption than in the consequent 
vivid picture of Vergil's formative years. With this assumpton one may 
easily quarrel, however sympathetic he may be toward the efforts in recent 
years to establish it as more than an assumption. And I think it worth 
while to raise the question, for the sake of conservative criticism, whether 
anything has resulted from these efforts but the conclusion, pedantically 
expressed in a double negative, that it is now difficult to prove that many of 
these poems are not Vergil's. It still remains the fact, in my opinion, that 
it is equally difficult to prove that they are Vergil's, although in the case of 
the Culex and many epigrams of the Catalepton the argument for authenticity 
is quite valid. And even if the Ciris is Vergilian, I must protest that 
Cecropius hortulus is not easily applicable to the group of young Augustans 
who, in the neighborhood of Naples, certainly did study under Siro and 
Philodemus, and that both this term and the reference to the "four ancient 
heirs" in verse 15, not to speak of the description of the Panathenaic peplus, 
point to study at Athens, not at Naples. In that environment Messalla 
belongs. 

In the Culex Mr. Frank finds echoes from the Roman schoolroom, rather 
than any immediate transcript of a Hellenistic original. The mythology is 
the issue of schoolroom elucidation at Rome of Greek poetry; the meta- 
morphosed trees are from Vergil's lecture notes on the rhetorician Epidius. 
Mr. Frank works Epidius pretty hard. Epidius wrote a book on meta- 
morphosed trees, we are told, and Pliny's Natural History is referred to as 
evidence. Pliny says, in the midst of a passage dealing with the theme of 
talking trees, that there were commentarii of Epidius in which certain trees 
reperiuntur locutae. The facts are that the Culex describes a grove composed 
of trees metamorphosed from human beings, but not talking, that Pliny does 
not say Epidius wrote a book on metamorphosed trees but that certain 
trees talked in Epidius' commentarii. Is it captious, or in the interest of care- 
ful handling of evidence, to question Mr. Frank's reasoning here ? Is not 
the intervention of the Roman schoolroom much less likely than the direct 
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intrusion of a Hellenistic original ? And similarly, is it inevitably the case 
that sancte and venerande in the dedication of the Culex, if patiently and 
thoroughly interpreted, are "a clear reference" to young Octavius' election 
to the pontificate ? In spite of the trend of current opinion Octavius Musa 
seems to me still eligible as the person addressed. The Copa, like the Culex, 
Mr. Frank relates to Italy and finds in it memories of the Neopolitan Bay, 
in spite of its Grecised diction and its manifest fusion of Theocritean coloring 
and Greek setting, suggested by A.P. vii. 223. One fancies that Philodemus, 
rather than the Neopolitan Bay, inspired it. In general, it seems to me 
that these doubtful poems of the Appendix may rightly be used as evidence 
of the influences at work in determining the themes and technique of poets 
during Vergil's formative period, but to accept them as Vergil's, to date 
them precisely, and then to construct upon them a precise account of Vergil's 
development is still unnecessary and unwise, particularly if it is the lay 
reader, not the scholar, who is addressed. 

Regarding the Eclogues and Georgics the author has less to contribute, 
though some details are interesting suggestions. Naturally he is disposed 
to stress the Servian interpretation of the sixth eclogue and to relate it to 
Vergil's studies at Naples under Siro, in opposition to Skutsch's view of it 
as merely an example of "catalogue poetry." Here his method seems to 
me faulty. One can easily discriminate in the Roman interpreters of the 
Eclogues from the earliest times, even before the fourth century, a radical 
and conservative school. The conservatives insist that there is no allegory 
except in so far as in some places Vergil has transferred his own experiences, 
in connection with the confiscation of his property, to certain herdsmen in 
the poems. The radical school, on the other hand, admits all sorts of double 
meanings, and gets wilder and wilder as the centuries go on. From this 
radical group, therefore, comes probably the view in the Servian commentary 
that Silenus is Siro and all that results from that identification, a view easily 
prompted by the Epicurean passage in the poem. I am not saying that the 
radicals are wrong but I suggest. that any scientific procedure must reckon 
with these ascertainable facts of the allegorical tradition. Only so can 
a modern critic avoid the danger of accepting the Servian interpretation of 
the sixth eclogue and, contrariwise, though quite rightly, dismissing Servius 
as "irrepressible" when he says that the fourth book of the Aeneid was 
lifted from Apollonius (p. 177). We must not accept Servius when he 
agrees with us, and reject him when he does not accord with our theories, 
and we should better eliminate Servius as an individual and analyze the 
Servian commentary as a corpus which represents conflicting schools of 
criticism that developed before Servius' time. 

On the Aeneid, too, Mr. Frank has many new and stimulating ideas. 
His conviction that Vergil is a consistent Epicurean is reiterated in spite 
of the protest of Professor Pease. He develops the evidence that points to 
an early conception of the plan of the epic. In this evidence he strangely 
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uses Catalepton ix. 2 (p. 68), in which patrio carmine represents the poet's 
ambition to write a national poem according to Mr. Frank. But the unity of 
thought in the elegiac couplet makes it quite clear that the author of Catalep- 
ton ix is hoping to be a Roman Callimachus, and certainly Graios sales would 
find little place in an epic. The Roman elements in the story of Dido are 
heavily stressed. "Vergil's first and fourth books are as unthinkable in 
Greek dress as is the sixth." This remark is an obvious contrast to Heinze's 
view that the story of Dido is a Hellenistic epyllium. Here Mr. Frank's 
antidote is severely applied, though his picture of the difference between 
Greek and Roman social life is valid and suggestive. And there is a mark 
of hasty thought when he uses Aeneid v. 5-6 to strengthen an opinion that 
an un-Greek notion of chivalrous love gives a Roman coloring to the story. 
" The confession of Aeneas, as he departs, that in heeding Heaven's command 
he has blasphemed against love — pollute amore — how strange a thought for 
the pius Aeneas!" But the passage does not convey this force. It says 
simply that the Trojans, not Aeneas, did not know why Carthage was in 
flames, but they did guess from experience the cruel pangs that come from 
outraged love, and the capacity of a desperate woman. How can this be 
twisted into a confession of Aeneas that he has blasphemed against love, and 
what "quality of purest Romance" rests in this passage? Such interpreta- 
tions are disquieting. More pardonable are slight inaccuracies such as the 
quotation of Tacitus Dial. 13 to prove that the Eclogues were set to music 
and sung in the concert halls; the reference should be to the Vita by Donatus. 
Tacitus refers merely to recitation. 

It would be a more gracious task to list the many suggestive lines of 
thought by which Mr. Frank endeavors to co-ordinate Vergilian poetry 
with contemporary history and politics. Herein lies his main contribution. 
The book is forcefully and interestingly written. Misprints are few, but 
glaring: concensus (p. 29), Vellius (p. 30, n. 1), the Greek type on pages 52-53, 
Calaeno (p. 70). 

Henry W. Prescott 

University of Chicago 



